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been driven into exile by French intervention. Two
of these men were afterwards of the greatest service to
him, important members of the workshop which turned
out the innumerable pamphlets, newspaper articles, and
speeches circulated with his trademark. Claviere, a
banker, the deviser of Assignats and the future finance
minister of 1792; Duroveray, a lawyer who subsequently
drafted most of Mirabeau's Letters to his Constituents,
and acted for some time as editor of his newspaper.
Laying aside once more his resentment, the Marquis
advised his son to visit Provence, and to open, with the
help of his uncle, the campaign which was to restore
to him his wife. His own fertility of resource would
suggest a plan of operations, by which her reluctance
and the opposition of those who were interested in
keeping them apart might be overcome. Any means
were fair to obtain so good an end. But publicity and
the scandal of a lawsuit must be avoided.

The Bailli had bitterly resented the libels and insults
published by his nephew against the head of the family.
He wrote that he was surprised at the depth of the
aversion he felt for the reprobate. But forewarned was
not forearmed. With his eyes open the honest sailor
once more fell under the charm (October 1782). Each
successive letter he wrote after Mirabeau's arrival in
Provence shows him to be more and more appeased.
In the end he vaunts the poor fellow's amiability and
docility, and is convinced that though his shortcomings
have been many, he has more frequently been sinned
against than sinning.

A demand for separation on the groun$ of cruelty,
infidelity, and desertion was the answer of the Countess